A Quarterly Review 


OLD MURPHY AND THE POET 


“Oh, why do you ride out so soon?” asked old Murphy, 
“Say, why do you ride with the dew in your hair?” 
“Ah, just to experience the loss of the comfort 
Of lying in bed.”’ said the Poet with care. 
“Say no more,” said old Murphy, ‘“‘but come, share my breakfast 
Of six sissled sausages soused in a pan.” 
“Oh no,” said the Poet, “all that I must forfeit. 
How else can I feel like a Famishing Man?” 


“Oh why do you howl with such terrible anguish 
And beat on my pail with the end of a spout?” 

“How else can [ measure the peace and the quiet 

That must come upon us when I’m quite worn out?” 
“Say no more,” said old Murphy,” but come, drink a glassful 
Of cool, crystal cuttercup brewed neath the moon.” 

“Oh no,”’ said the Poet, “I must feel the torment 

That made thirsty mariners tremble and swoon.” 


“Oh why do you hang by your heels from the tree-tops ?” 
Old Murphy entreated the Poet again. 
“How else can I write of the end of confusion? 
How else can I know about upside-down pain?” 
“Say no more,” said old Murphy, “but come, ease your soulness 
By singing a shanty song straight from the sea.” 
“Qh no,” said the Poet, “ ’twould ruin the sadness 
That rests on the heart of all poets like me.” 


“Then why don’t you die?” said old Murphy, “For surely 
You’ve nothing to live for as far as I know.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the Poet, “‘but tell me, 

Just how can I write about Death if I go?” 
“Say no mote,” said old Murphy, “but come, let me ‘wake’ you 
By dolefully drowning dark dirges in beer.” 

“Oh no,” said the Poet, “for then I should never 

Be there to greet Spring with my usual tear.” 


Margaret Graham 


WARNINGS 


As flies hear no thunder 

we sense no deepening void, 

no quickening of change, 

no faulting of normality. 

We have no auditory ability 

to note these deeper warnings 
and to tend their management. 
As flies hear no thunder 

we know no flight from enormity. 


Penelope Shuttle 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


‘ 


‘,... the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end.” 
T. S. Eliot, “Burnt Norton’. 


Is she still there, then, 

The child I was, playing her daydreamy games 

In the wood, on the hill, 

In the sand-pit she dug in a corner of the garden? 
Am I still where I first felt beauty? 

Where I first feared death? 

Where I said for the first time: 

—Who am 1? Who am 1? Who am J? 


And the friends I made while half a child? 
Elizabeth, Cleo, Orlando, Asphodel? 
Are they still there in half-child forms? 


Am I where my father died? 
And he? 


The boyhood my father remembered, 

And that of my grandfather, 

And my mother as a toddler walking through long grass, 
—Are these things alive, 

And the lives long before them? 


Is he still there, then? 
Nebuchadnezzar? 
Jacqueline Pointer 


MR. MAJORITY 


Well look at me dear civilisation, 

can’t you see what I have got, 

a semi-detached saloon type car 

and a fourteen channel washing machine, 
In colour? But of course. 


I am here coagulation 

as you stagnate and rot 

with my nine to five umbrella 
and a bowler when it rains. 


Just look at me dear population, 
aren’t you jealous of my lot, 

a spin dry life insurance, 

a house that’s guaranteed a house. 
Transistorized ? Of course. 


Come and see me British nation, 
while you labour for your plot, 
a high fidelity old school tie 

and refrigerated golf. 


Don’t hide away conglomeration, 
can’t you see what I am not, 

with my flavour blur free cheque book 
and my speedboat on the lawn. 

For the Med? Of course. 


Aren’t you green with envy? 
Red with anger? 
Or even as blue as the blood in your veins? 
For this is what I was made for, 
to out-Jones Mr. Jones, 
but tell me is this living 
or is this living, 
Or am I already dead. 
Michael A. Brett 


PRE-DISPOSITION 


From all the alien days before we loved 

Up to your heart in terror I am shrinking: 
No dream of murderers whose victims move 
Can ravage like the guilt of loveless thinking. 
Pathetic are those placid, routine years 
Which passion, on reflection, sees as crime, 
Raging at the barrenness of tears 

That showed us heedless of love’s wasted time. 
The dying know my panic best of all, 

If they have lived outside the walls of fate: 
For who could say he had not loved at all, 
Then death with calm indifference await? 


J. Hanlon 


WARNING IN A FOREIGN TONGUE 


Dappled tonight with the first faint snow 
that dims these factory moons, 

my cinema streets of the high-heeled girls, 
listen now for the south, that cure, that fire, 
for the song of the dumb south wind. 


I think in a far Arcadian west 

of elms and columned palaces 

I was minstrel once to a sweeter moon 
on lark-strewn hills and elm-strewn plains 
and milky terraces 


where watriors laughed and the princess smiled 
and turquoise ponds made mirrored swans 
caress calm skies enchanted by 

my serenade, till the snow poured down, 

(o listen for the far south wind) 


and black-fanged tundra huntsmen came 
to loot ancestral palaces, 

to choke the ponds with murdered swans 
batter down elms and warriors 

and mangle the princess, 


till wolves sank fangs into the black-fanged men, 
and after the wolves and over the snow 

to the dead moon of a snow-slain land 

came the long pain of the wolf god’s song. 

(o listen for the far south wind) 


My cinema streets of high-heeled girls 
and frost dimmed factory moons, 
dappled tonight with the first faint snow, 
listen now for the fire king far away, 

for the south and the singing wind. 


J. B. Aspinall 


VISION OF HENRY MOORE 


On high cliffs and under the great skies 
Of a sculptured world, 

A lonely Madonna 

Drew unto herself 

The concentrated essence of an idea. 


The idea was lonely 

As the cold yellow seascape 
Where no human moved 

But only the Madonna, 
Bearing in her elongated breast 
The starkness of the rocks, 

The taste of earth, 

The restless panting of the sea 
Pouring into the heart of stone, 
The cry of a new birth. 


Let light be given to me, 

And sea scour with your fierce waves 
The feverish struggles of men, 

Until the rock is pure, 

And bring the first day 

With history still to come, 

And make that history 

Of relentless intellect, with cold reason 
Bringing to love 

The tranquility of the ordered mind, 
The past a dream, 

A flickering of glory; 

I am prescient in stone 

Awaiting the call of man 

To make me flesh. 


The vision trembles but the stone remains. 


James P. Norris 


POEM AT THE BIRTH OF MY SON 


I flinch at the stinging lash of the storm 

And the last stone flung in the blown 

World from first sperm of frost: 

In winter’s womb my child is born. 

I am cold, I am cold, I am cold. He was sown 
White hot in the muscled dust, 

The iron bones and pool of the eye: 

They fumed in the red rage of his cry. 


My love lies bruised in the earth; 

Her breast buds the hunger of spring 
Though snow’s rind bleeds a stain; 
Though I am cold, I am cold his birth 
Was a burning chill bones sing, 

She trembled tense with pain, 

His birth was a burning and rage in the eye 
And the blood torn for the life to fire! 


Alone, alone, alone in this silence; 

The last stone flung in the blown 
World from first sperm of frost 

Fused through the tears beneath the ice, 
Melts in the veins. The sunstone 

Hangs in the air, melts into light. 
Tenderly lie, my love, lie 

In this white heat, he in our thigh. 


Frank Alcock 


SIGHT 


You traced the mildew on the peach, 
The worm deep in the apple core, 
You found the prick a thorn had made 

And turned it to a running sore; 


You who possessed this hawk-like glance 
To find the rose’s speck of blight, 
Were given no power to see a heart 
Was broken by your jaundiced sight. 


B. R. Gibbs 


OLDNESS 


She enters a crowded exit 

the old widow of life, 

holding, clutching, hugging 
her fragments 

of memory 

in a time-worn pouch; 

fingers halt in unrelated 

mood and the flower of 
movement droops and withers 
in the hush 

of submission 

and rheumie haste; 

her dusky sight is eclipsed by 
cataracts of use but 

worn, torn, flickering eyes 
follow the 

speed of youth inch 

by slumbrous inch 

and forget; long days longer with 
biology of care 

and small undreaming sleep, 
swells out the 

twilight and carves 

a wrinkled pattern 

deep in the comity of countless years. 


Moira Doggett 


BASEMENT 


Rain is jumping by me on the steps down. 
Level with my eyes the road splashes 
DOUBLE SWAN and then is sky, as the wet wall rises. 

The cold key sticks, clicks 


The swan’s head moves like and stale smoke welcomes 


A curved pincer spliced from its 


Twin muscle of body and image. with the drumming rain outside. 
This way words swim to Quick light the match, cap up 
Enact or ripple their own atmosphere peel back the sleeve 


In sustained collision, before the ceiling shadows drip 


i down black to drown us. 
As a still lake responds : 
Obediently with facsimile Band the flash until 
Of all within range. the blue snake shows. 


The flung sound shocks, 
Antagonises, soothes or inducts 
Sharply if the pincer mauls flesh. 


Rain is a funeral drum. 


Now the sharpness— 
With partial failure to connect Hit 


A wavering is caused so that object and watch the thread 


a a of thin blood running back 


Should no chord be reciprocated, eee 

Words collapse suddenly Kick 

As the swan, if shot Kick 

In the neck, would fall ne 

n the neck, would fa j 

Parallel with, then sink wer) ce . 

Through its own image. there is in rain 

Ivan White the hot drums 
dancing, 
let us lie 
and dance. : . 
Anne Lewis-Smith 
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SONG 


Who walks up and down 
in the lonely green room 
so nearly resembling 
the back of a tomb? 


Who steps through the door 
to the brown room behind 

where the ceiling is lower, , 
the space more confined ? 


Bae the cell 

walled with blackened, damp st 

no room to stand up, , ee 
no room to lie down? 


? 


Who crawls in the tunnel, 
breathless and blind, 

so far from the sun 
and the trees and the wind? 


And who lies imprisoned 
in darkness, alone, 
with the face that you know 
every day as your own? 
David Holliday 


THE FOLK SINGERS 


Re-turning time-turned words 
Fitting each weathered song ‘ 

To a new grooved harmony 

They pluck slick strings and swing 
A sad heart’s equilibrium. 


Numb passion, pearled i 

Shell of a Couey love ‘aiid 

And strung on a frail tune, 

Looks sharp now, strikes a pose 

Like any rustic new to the bright town. 


Their prepacked tale will sell 

Ten thousand times: pale love 
Rouged for the streets. Humming 
Solders the broken heart. 


Death’s edge blunts on the narcotic strumming. 


Seamus Heaney 
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HARVEST 


Although it is sun-rest and the work wagon-loaded, 
The riven stubble a’squeak, the tree owl vigilled and armed; 


Shall we ride easeful to our tired beast pallet 
Behind the illumined dormer, beyond the brittle, piecemeal moon? 
Or swansdown be our sleep beneath the noose of hanging judgement 


stars ? 


Although the shrew is swaddled, the nestling wimpled and warm, 
And the stoat free squiring the glebe under the mantling thorn, 
We do not stretch content in feather and fallow, 

But blanket bare our fear to the tiptoe night, 

Plucked by the chambered, finger-pointing dark. 


We shall not safely slip the dreaming latch, 
Lambing it there till the cock-and-mastiff dawn; 
Knowing we're like to die and come to the sod, 


Into the brown and wagon-laboured earth. 
Stuart Hoskins 


CHOIRBOYS 


Tn whose Sunday mouths butter remains un-melted 
And for all the rest of the week are rampant urchins 
Writing on our walls, playing tag around tombstones, 
The very quick among the very dead, 

Breaking hearts and windows in a single trajectory, 
The dear despair of doting parents. 


You come to us with knees like ancient parchment, 

Pockets full of marbles or sticky sweets with fur upon them, 
And you say to us, “Mum, give us sixpence for an ice-cream’, 
Or “Dad, I'd like a train set as a present for my birthday.” 


You who are so rich, your April full of beckoning occasions, 
Carelessly possessing the days we sold for silver, 

Come to us who are now so poor that we’ve nothing left but money. 
Go and play now while you can, or sing, sing like finches 

Sing the lucid morning out of our Autumn night, 

All our money cannot buy you what now is freely given by 


Our First Dad who chose a gift far better than all your choices, 
Who hid the rarest jewels within the collars of your coats, 
Who gave you little demons angels’ voices; 
You imps of darkness with diamonds in your throats. 
Robert Gordon 
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THE NEWLY BORN 
A painting by Georges de la Tour 


The dress, the child, the love are fire. 
Around them darkness holds a hand 
Of blessing. Nothing is beyond, 

Only the heart’s beat and the fire 
Breathing, the footstep coming home. 


But for us, shut beyond that room 
Is the lonely dark, the cold, the storm. 


Margaret Stanley-Wrench 


LOST FORMULAS 


I 


Wings of batik— 

Butterfly, splashed with 
Golden wax from honey-comb, 
You flew through 

A morning rainbow. 


I 


White winged creature 
Of the night, 
Your wings twitch 
Here upon cathedral floor. 
Stained glass color spills 
And spots your wings 

To glory. 


Frank Ankenbrand, Jr. 


THE WILL 


Summer’s last will 
And testament 
On one yellow leaf: 
Firm strokes 
Where the ink-sap flew 
Into veined ornamental flourishes; 
Spots, full stops and blemishes 
On the parchment; 
The testator bequeathing his riches 
To the summerless time; 
Sun’s signature 
On the papyrus 
Doubly witnessed and 
Unmistakable. 
G. Blunt 
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£5 COMPETITION—No. 5 

Much of the time, Envoi looks for the poem, rather than for the poet. An 
uneven poet, H. T. Bryce, Clark Bdgs., 20, Main St., Gorebridge, Midlothian, 
wins No. 5 and the fiver with twelve lines and an emphasis thoughtful people 
may like. Helped by tricks of technique, there are values of imagination and 
importance. Bryce will be very welcome, if he comes again with this quality. 
Using a title too hurried, Mrs. K. Lohan, Charing Heath, Kent, with each 
stanza introduction has banished the monotony of couplets, and gets on to the 
page a very real sense of emotion which is felt to matter. Equal second, with 
daring use of news par. (on the MS); verbatim speech; and poetry observing— 
an experiment which could easily fail—E. Wainwright, Nottingham Training 
College. To these, a £1 premium Bond each. Most noticed among the rest, in 
alphabetical order, G. J. Blundell, Alan Crang, Mrs. H. W. Elgee best long 
poem, Stan Gooch, Robert Gordon, Ken Gray, Jessie Jones, J. A. Lindon. 


A number of other poems entered were theme filler standard for Envoi 
front pages, and it will be normal drill to see they have chance of that. There 
were many kinds: the casual, from the capable of better; the attractive without 
compulsion; original-essay; the strange, of some value; grief witha difference; 
journalistic; death watch beetles; tourism; sex too copied; individual appeal; 
urban poetry; fair enough abstract; lesser song. Those not mentioned may be 
consoled in knowing that all-out attempts at the prize were few, though a lot 
of MSS were a pleasure. Although full accountancy would show an absence, 
almost, of a profit, the magazine appreciates that all entrants have helped; and 
recommends further entry, for the ordinary pool of Envoi poems is so rich, 
competition entry is still mathematically the safer thing. Now, Bryce— 


THE NOMADS 


Where leads this constant moving 
Of alternate night and day? 

We are the Nomadic people 
Uncertain of the way. 


We slave to pay our taxes 
With fear we pay our rents, 

We are the Nomadic people 
And have given up our tents. 


We are the Nomadic people 
From birth to death we roam, 

Desperate and frenetic 
Searching for our home. 


Where leads this constant moving 
Of alternate night and day? 
We are the Nomadic people 
Uncertain of the way. 
H. T. Bryce 
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ANGUISH | 


You never knew 
The anguish of those bitter tears | 
I wept for all the passing years, 

Because no future lay ahead 

For us, but only pain instead. 

Ask not of me why we have failed — 

For us the sun and moon have paled, 

That I was wrong for you I know, 

But did you have to tell me so? 


You never knew 

I tried, God knows I tried to make 

Our life, but was this my mistake? / 
And I am sad, though not for me, 

But for the truth you cannot see. 

Sometime ago I knew that I 

Must shape my life again, or die. 

And so I found peace on my way, 

But finding it, love could not stay. 


You never knew 

That not to love is not to care. 
One cannot love and not despair. 
Not caring gave me peace indeed— 
Above all else this peace I need. 
And so I ask no thing from you. 
Go on your way and I'll go too. 
And when you say adieu, you will 
Have nothing else but time to kill. 


Katherine Lohan. 


DEATH BY MISADVENTURE (Extract) 
. . We come here for a lark, see, that was all. 


So in indifferent waters the young blood 

Was cooled, clumsily, finally. Not for this 
Reproach: neither sorrow nor anger builds here 
By bitter waters, nor on stony beaches 

Where the waves recoil, mass for assault 

At Margate or at Clacton or where else... 


Away from the dwindling land the portly ships 
Hasten their miscellaneous wares on profitable routes. 


E. Wainwright 


ENVOI £5 POEM COMPETITIONS 


Poets are invited to submit work at any time for these competitions, there 
being one each issue. 

MSS received ‘too late’ will automatically be considered for the next 
competition. Poems may be any subject; any length. The entry fee is 3s. 6d. 
per two MSS (minimum), and Is. per poem after the two, any total. Address, 
Competition Envoi, Seven Levels, North Place, Cheltenham, Glos., England. 

To avoid being slow, entrants should send their MSS within one month 
of receiving their copy of Envoi. (Overseas, faster.) Name and address on every 
page. 


ENVOI 23 prize poems—l, CALLAHEEN, by J. A. Lindon, 
Weybridge; 2, MARINE POEM: THE COMMANDER, by 
L. M. Herrickson; 3, GOURDON: ALPES MARITIMES, 
Derek Parker; equal (4), Marya Fiamengo and Milton Acorn. 


ENVOI 22—The comment slips were widely shared and have 
been sent to the poets. In the lead: Byron, Page, Smith, Wlaschin, 
Jones. Others also bunched. Item X was among the reviews, and 
the prize goes to St. Leo’s, Carlow, Eire—Sr. Augustine, a teach- 
ing nun. ‘Power to awaken the interest of readers’. 


CONTEMPORARIES Received: MD, $1.00, doctors’ maga- 
zine; July was poetry; colour; 30 East 60th St., N.Y. 22; POESIE 
VIVANTE, Fr. 10 p.a., translations; rue Hoffman 11, Geneve; 
NEW MELODY, Woolf, Dalwood, Culmstock, Devon, Is. 3d.; 
ARENA, 2s. Od., Handcraft Press, Wellington, N.Z.; SCRIP, 
Is. 6d., 35 Spring Bank Rd., Chesterfield, Derbyshire; MANI- 
FOLD; The FIDDLEHEAD, 15s. 0d. p.a.; Dept. of English, 
N.B. University, Fredericton, N.B., Canada; Turret Bookshop, 
recommended, poetry list, 19ab Kensington Church Walk, Lon- 
don, W.8; CHASE, 2s. 6d., Almadene, 20 Priory Road, Hednes- 
ford, Staffs.; ORIGINS / DIVERSIONS, 2s. Qd., 8 Court 
Drive, Sutton, Surrey; OTHER SIDE OF SILENCE, book, 
$1.75, Swallowtree Press, 230 West 17th St., N.Y. 10011; RADAR, 
some poetry, Smolna 40, Warszawa 43, Poland; AYLESFORD 
REVIEW, 2s. Od., St. Mary’s, Tregeyb, Llandeilo, S. Wales; 
Sydney POETRY MAGAZINE; BREAKTHRU, 2s. 6d., Taor- 
mina, Penn Crescent, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


R.G., c.o. Envoi.—This poet asks for readers’ experiences 
and/or advice in making submissions overseas. 


UK and NI poets of book length, published or not; good; 
under 30—such poets should apply to Envoi for particulars of 
the Gregory Trust Fund Awards, £250—£1,000. 

A crisp two pages of character handwriting from a famous 
address:— “... I thank you for... the copy of the new ENVOI. 
I am always glad to see it, and I always read it through with 
pleasure and benefit.” All Envoi Editors know who wrote this. 
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REVIEWS — E. MACKIN 


VISIONS AND RUINS: Peter Russell. (Saint Albert’s Press, Aylesford, Kent. 
27pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE FLOWERS OF MARATHON: Ellen E. H. Collins. (Sapphire Press, Ltd. 
agen the author. 16 pp. 1s. 6d. post free.—56, Worton Way, Isleworth, 
iddlesex. 


Someone once posed the intriguing question: ‘Is it possible to write verse so 
bad that, with all the outlets available in this country, no-one will publish it?’ 
Looking around at some of the stuff that does get into print I think most of us 
would agree that it just isn’t possible. On the other hand it is quite possible to 
write verse either too original to fit the current acceptance slots or—the greater 
sin—verse that betrays the fact that the writer has some emotional tie-up with 
the subject, and is almost certainly constructed of flesh and blood. I have 
suspected for a long time now that some of these neat little blocks, bars, and 
slabs of verse that decorate the pages of our more august journals are turned 
out by a homeostatic type of computer, situated in the environs of Oxford and 
programmed by someone from The Listener. 


How happy then to be in a position to thumb your nose at current fashions, 
and purblind publishers, particularly when you have something worthwhile to 
contribute. Peter Russell is, it seems, in this fortunate position and, although 
I understand he is experiencing difficulty in getting editors in this country to 
publish even a small part of his output, has managed to launch more than a 
dozen collections of his poems. 


Visions And Ruins is a long poem, which I would describe as a latter-day 
Wasteland; although rather more cheerful. It is far tighter in construction and 
heavily woven with scientific imagery; but it never quite reaches that apocalyp- 
tic vision of ruin that Eliot achieved. I was left with the feeling that the author 
was, basically, far more optimistic than most of us. 


I enjoyed the poem, and if there is a fault it is in the overt desire to com- 
municate rather than to entrance. There were occasions when I felt that the 
didactic had taken precedence, and that poetic inspiration had been disregarded 
in favour of furthering the argument. I counted thirty-nine lines, for example, 
between pages 20-21 which would not have been out of place in a text book on 
general science. As far as the philosophy of the poem is concerned I had the 
uneasy feeling that I was listening to an echo of my own thoughts. I seemed to 
have travelled over the same ground and come to similar conclusions; but 
perhaps for different reasons. The impact of this very original work on a reader 
unprepared for such views might be tremendous. I didn’t find it so, which is 
not Mr. Russell’s fault. As far as I am concerned, he is preaching to the 
converted. The poem ends on a note of Eternal Recurrence, although Nietzsche 
would not, I think, have agreed with the author’s terms of reference: 


We are reborn in life as many times as we like, 

Reason and will shape chance like a chisel 

Carving a piece of wood. You who are waiting for Death 
Passively suffering the self-deception of sloth, 

Leap up like the morning brilliant on wings of Love, 
Carve ikons from air, blow kisses from larval stone, 
Create patterns of meaning from meaningless Being! 

In the brief space while the sun still shines, mortal! 
—Strike form out of chaos... 
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I’m not at all sure about the title poem in The Flowers of Marathon; but then 
Iam not sure either about the Anti-Nuclear Marchers, who sparked off this 
exercise in indignation, and I am even less sure about the opposition to them. 
The poem reads well, and the Tory Times liked it sufficiently well to publish it, 
which might be regarded as the kiss of death. Still, as I say, the poem reads well 
enough, and so does the rest of this little volume. There is, however, one poem 
that stands out for me. This is Utopia. 


[regard this poem as magnificent, and I gladly forgive Miss Collins even the 
intrusion of the Tory Times for such an enjoyable piece of satire. It isn’t great 
poetry; but it is good verse, and the message it contains is quietly punched 
home with telling precision. I am sure that if man survives this is what he will 
come to, which is why I am not at all sure about the anti-nuclear people. It is 
a longish poem, and not one you can quote from without spoiling the total 
effect; but, just the same, here goes for Miss Collins’ brave, new world: 


... crops, hygenically planned, 

Grew ten feet high—a golden tide 

Sprayed daily with insecticide; 

While plump, pink fruits, which Man had shorn 
Of all aggresive spine or thorn, 

Twined round skyscraping blocks of flats, 
Where, with synthetic dogs and cats— 

Nice beasts, with beaming, plastic eyes, 
Needing no food or exercise— 

And birds with artificial wings, 

That chirped and hopped about on springs— 
Man lived contented with a mate 

Chosen for him by the State. 


It is the kind of world, in fact: 


In which no awkward wild thing stirred, 
Nor bug, nor beast, nor bat, nor bird— 
Nothing—except the human race. 
God—what a blessed awful place! 
E. Mackin 


Enquiries about MSS are welcome. They should be specific, 
and answerable by completion of the Envoi five-box MSS form, 
with or without return of the poems. Your other subjects can, 
with advantage to you, be divided up, by you, among the listed 
Envoi editors and associate editors. 


The author of a poem will often value it highly. All editors 
are constantly seeking poetry of lasting value; which may have 
little to do with cash; but at some stage after the poem has been 
written, every poet ought to turn realist. By cash, by quality, by 
detailed encouragement, the magazine may be more helped by 
many other poets. If this latest poem is, by comparison, ever so 
slightly negative, it is not, after all, a prop to the mag. ENVOI’s 
stability comes from a mixing of goodwill, luck (say, of theme) 
and ruthlessness. A little realism can be the poet’s armour. 
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REVIEWS—Eric Ratcliffe 


a. Heather Willings (The Author, 53 bis, rue d’Alleray, Paris 15e— 
6s. Od. 


This is an unpretentious but fetching little collection of thirteen vignette- 
like poems of seven to fourteen lines each, which drift the reader leisurely into 
the chosen subject. The poems are accompanied by their French equivalents 
translated by Jean Groffier. Since there are no classical modes in the poetry, 
nothing seems lost in the translations, which appear opposite the originals. 
In fact these are queerly some of the few poems where.the idiom seems more 
adapted to the translation than the original. The emotions and ideas are strung 
out slowly, and the British vowel and normal poetic assemblage lead to a cut- 
off in the atmosphere which is not so blatantly beheaded by the French. 
Compare for instance 


and here in cooling silence 
peace of mind 
is sweet with lavender. 
with 
et dans un silence qui se rafraichit 
la paix de l'ame 
se parfume de lavande. 


In fact, English needs considerable dressing-up in phraseology to reach the 
same atmospheric effect in poetry as French. If not a book for the library or 
shock-loving reader of poems, this is still one for the pocket, to take on walks; 
to read in peaceful moments. 


SHIFTING FOCUS: Alexander Sloan (Outposts Publications 3s. 6d. 1964) 


A lot of this poetry is based on themes of the human predicament and 
human capacity of absolute discernment of realities and relativities of situa- 
tions. Mr. Sloan obviously sees only one side of the coin, perhaps conditioned 
by his own experiences, and doubt and iconoclasm win the day. He has a good 
grip of imagery which brings out all the supposedly pathetic, comic or futile 
actions of those traversing the human stage. Last Night’s Clown finds a form 
and theme well-suited to Sloan. 


Then you came to walk the rope 
In a world of spaces, 
Numb-nerved above a gulf 

Of pop-eyed faces. 


With a martyr’s resignation, 
Juggling with quips, 

You fell backwards 

Across your ebullient fingertips. 


Autumn Parting and Shifting Focus display a softness and sensitivity missing 
in the other poems, the latter emphasising how beauty and its negation are 
often offered to a person one after the other. Here and there are some odd 
phrases, untenable in presentation (‘For words could only paint a flaw’). 
Severely overlaid by adulthood, there are quite a few lines reminiscent of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, concerning childhood attitudes. 
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DEATH OF A CLOWN: John Wheatcroft (Thomas Yoseloff Ltd., New 
York and 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 25s. 0d. 70 pp. 1964). 


Some of Professor Wheatcroft’s poems contain the old and hallowed in 
terms of the new and profane: at the best of times there are incredible dif- 
ficulties in the way of American poets in satisfactorily introducing the death- 
less, timeless side of natural phenomena, or in mentioning Saxons, Paradise or 
Druids; the sensibility and the gentle approach of feeling one’s way into the 
atmosphere of such subjects is missing. I do not share his nostalgia for a 
“Caterpillar Traxcavator” which 


might tote the Druid trilithons 
almost as quick 
as Merlin’s magic 

to Salisbury... 

or which ; 

... Scoops a mighty stone 

that Archimedes sure would jump 
at for a fulcrum 
to heft the earth on. 


But when Wheatcroft finds his feet between the reactions of his own penny- 
cannon words and his style fits the subject, his work is very good indeed. Often 
he writes about human endeavour which brings in the wake blood, tears and 
sweat. The title poem, in memory of Chico Marx, I rate very highly; its words 
reached out to my emotions just where the little crying pain is situated. 


Among the anointed—clowns come first 
holier far than any king or president, : 
more sacred still than martyr, saint or priest 
I swear it by the thirty 
fingers of the Trinity 
for these the most are like to little children. 


The human facility of planning and hoping in an adult fashion so often 
has a selfish basis; likewise the sense of watchfulness over a loved one in or 
out of marriage, or the desire to arrange for the future, or to act by the past. 
The Clown attempts to lighten the human load at the time of the everyday 
present; he himself is a selfless phenomenon in the arena of petty grasping 
for security, possession and sad, bad suburbia. 


Pray for us, Chico now more dumb 

than even brother without a tongue, 

and grant through laughter we may come 

into the children’s playhouse clowns call home. 


Eric Ratcliffe 


A crit. service is available. Apart from some ordinary editorial 
commenting, not guaranteed, special attention and commenting 
will be given to any poem accompanied by the crit. fee of Is. 6d. 
per poem. Until CGS is back from Australia, the address is the 
last address printed in this issue, John Scott. Any poems whatever 
may be sent. 


Three issues per annum, ENVOI price is 10s. Od. or $2.00 
p.a. All poets are paid, and there are prizes as well. 
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